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house in the lane. Sometimes 
he listened to what his Mummy 
said, and sometimes he listened 
to what his Daddy said: but 
sometimes he only listened to 
i what Peter Puckle wanted to 
do, and at those times he often 

got into trouble. 
One day, his Daddy had gone 
Made in U.S. A. to work, and his Mummy had 





gone to market. She had asked 
Peter Puckle to mind the house 
till she came back; but the 
Whippity Wind went racing 
across the Green and through 
the village, crying, “Come out 
and see! Come out and see!” 
So Peter Puckle, though he had 
been told to stay indoors and 
mind the house, ran out to 


see. 
At first he could not see any- 
thing at all, except the Watch- 
man’s dog, which was running 
here and there and barking. 
But after he had looked about 
a bit, he saw, sitting behind a 


cobweb in a hollow tree, a tiny 
little man, who was calling, “Let 
me out! Let me out!” 

Peter Puckle knew that this 
was one of the Whippity Elves, 
who can only come out if some- 
body human helps them; and not 
because he was kind, but because 
he was mischievous, he broke the 
cobweb, and at once out sprang 
four Whippity Elves. 

“Hurrah!” they shouted. 
‘Hurrah!’ They turned a 
somersault, and then ran down 
the road. 

They blew a blow-away-fluffy 
into the ear of the Watchman’s 





dog, so that he barked at all the 
people he knew and frightened 
them. They pinned a_ two- 
thorned prickle on to Old Tom’s 
coat tails, so that he delivered the 
wrong: amount of milk at all 
the houses. They threw Farmer | 
Jerrold’s chimney to the ground, 
so that it rolled against a post 
and got broken. Then they 
poured water on the steeple- 
bells, so that they rang three 
times for no reason. | 

“Dear me, this is more than : ‘ ee 
I bargained for!” thought Peter When he got to the door, and 
Puckle, and he ran away home § WaAas just wondering whether he 
with all his might. - : would have another little look 
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out or not, he saw the Bun-Wife 
go hurrying by, with her basket 
still full of buns. The Whippity 
Elves had tied a runaway leaf to 
her apron, so that she thought she 
had a train to catch, and off she 
was running to catch it. 

Peter Puckle was frightened, 
and shut the door. 

That evening, at supper, Peter 
Puckle’s Mummy said, “Some- 
body let the Whippity Elves out 
today. I wonder who it was?” 
Peter Puckle’s Daddy frowned 
and said, “If it were anyone 
belonging to me, I would talk 
to him!” 





THE DOLLS’ MID- 


as still, and said not one single SUMMER DANCE 
word. 




















His Mummy did not kno “Out in the meadow,” said 
what he had done, nor did hisf Mdna, “they are still carting the 
Daddy. eh | hay, Mother. All the grasshop- 

But when he went to bed, he§ pers are playing on their violins. 
had a horrid dream; for thef Need I go to bed yet, Mother? 
Whippity Elves all turned somer¥ [('s sti] light.” 
saults in it, and Peter Puckle “Why, yes,” said Mother, “I 
thought he had turned into @ believe you do, because it’s half 
green apple and was about to fal’ an hour past your bedtime.” 
from the tree. Itdna sighed. “I wish I could 

“As long as I live,” said Pete! see how the grasshoppers play 
Puckle, when he awoke, “I will the violin,” she said. “I should 
never let the Whippity Elves oug think the fairies come and dance 


again !” when they make so much music.” 
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“Well, if you go to bed and wish 


that very hard,” said Mother, 


“who knows what may happen 
It is Midsummer Eve tonight 
Edna, and if you ever do seé 
fairies, it will be on Midsumme 
Eve.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I like to seé 
them!” said Edna. 

When she had climbed inte 


her bed, she lay there, wishing 
that she might see the fairies, 
until at last she fell asleep. 

Edna was awakened by the 
moon shining into her window. 
She sat up. 

“Lt am sure,” said Edna, “I 
heard something strange.” 

Through the room there echoed 
the thin, sweet music which a 
grasshopper makes upon his 
violin. 

“Why, it must be a grasshop- 
per! Oh—if I could only see 
him!” Edna said. 

She felt sure that something 
else would happen, and it did. 








Something tapped three times 
inside of the toy cupboard, and 
then the cupboard door opened. 
All of Edna’s dolis came troop- 
ing out — Eleanor and Annabel, 
Irene and Estella, Jones and Kil- 
tie, Billyboy and Punch. 
“Hurrah for the dance and the 
prance!” cried Punch, and he 
jumped upon a little stool and 
banged his clappers. The grass- 
hopper played more gaily than 
ever. Then all the dolls began 
to dance; Edna had never seen 
them look so happy in her life. 
Dollies!" *cricd Edna. “Is: i@ 
because it’s Midsummer Eve?” 





But the dollies took no notice 
of her, and Edna did not like to 
ask again, for fear they would 
stop dancing, and go back into 
the cupboard. She just sat up in 
bed, and watched and listened. 
out towards the 
meadow where the hay was ly- 
ing, birds awoke. First one said, 
“Tweet-tweet!” very  sleepily, 


Presently, 


and then another said, “T'weet- 
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iweet-tweet-tweet!” and then a 








cock said, “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” i a Fi ii ea a TI a" 

“It’s the dawn!” cried the — | 2) | 
grasshopper. He ceased playing, | f iA 
and tucking his violin under his Kt ; ee 
wing, he gave one jump towards 
the window, and was gone. 

“Heyday!” said the dollies, 
“it is dawn. We must sleep,” 
and they all trooped into the toy 
cupboard, yawning. 

“Dawn!” said Edna. “I shall 
get up.” 

But. she put her head down 
upon her pillow for just another 
minute — and instead of getting 
up, she fell asleep and did not. 
wake till Mother called her. 













Owls did not mind that. Oh 
dear, no! They could see in the 
dark, “Tu-whit-tu-whoo!” they 
hooted, and again, “Tu-whit-tu- 
whoo!” 
Then up toddled a lost Baby- 
lirownie, crying: 
“Oh, please I need 
In my little hand 
A Lamp to lead 
Me to Fairyland.” 
u-whit-tu-whoo!” hooted 
the Witch. “Tu-whit-tu-whoo! 
You must find the Lamp first, 
little Baby-Brownie; find it by 
Wiagic, Come along!” 
Ile came along. 


The Owl-Witch lived in th 
Cave on the hills. She lke 
living there. ‘“Tu-whit-tu-whoo!” 
she hooted, like an owl. Sh 
was a very nice Witch. | 

And the Owls who lived in th 
Cave cried, “Tu-whit-tu-whoo 
Tu-whit-tu-whoo!” They a 
cried, ‘“Tu-whit-tu-whoo!’ 

It sounded like magic. — 

Now, it was nearly dark o 
the hills. But the Witch and thi 
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Out she rode on her broomstic 
to a hill of gray stones, and he 
came running after. 

“One of these stones,” sh 
told him kindly, “is the Lamy 
that will lead you to Fairyland 
It’s a Shiny-Bright Stone.” 

Back she rode on her broom 
stick again, hooting, “Tu-whit 
tu-whoo! Tu-whit-tu-whoo!” 

The Baby-Brownie picked uf 
stones, and he threw down stones 
but he could not find the Shiny 
Bright Stone anywhere. 

All at once the hill of gray 
Stones lit up with light; ane 
every stone was a Shiny-Brigh 














Stone. Now it seemed easy. lor the very next stone he picked 
The Baby-Brownie grabbedj "Pp was the Lamp to Fairyland. 

the nearest, but it was not hig} !! was a Shiny-Bright Ruby that 

stone, for all the shiny-brightnesgj !ooked like glass. It had a flame 

went out of it. He threw it} side it, a flame that would not 

down again, and went on pick4 low out. 

ing up and throwing down. Bu Away he sped, ; 

he could not find that Lamp te In his little hand 


Fairyland. So he sat down anéd The Lamp that led 
began to cry. Him to Fairyland. 


“Ty-whit-tu-whoo!” hooted| © /u-whit-tu-whoo!” hooted 
the Witch from her Cave, to ie Witch gladly, watching him 
cheer him. “Tu-whit-tu-whoolJ #0. ‘“Tu-whit-tu-whoo!” 

It sounded like magic. 

“Tu-whit-tu-whoo!” piped 
Baby-Brownie back. “Tu-whit 
tu-whoo!” It really was magi 
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There was a wee gnome 
Who had lost his wee home! 
So he went out to find 

A new house to his mind. 






He had not gone very far whe 
he saw a little mouse running 
across a field. 

“Please, Mrs. Mouse,” said he 
“have you a house to let?” 

“Dear me, I shouldn’t mind 
letting my little house for a wee 








or two,” said the mouse. 
think I need a change of air.’ 


She took the gnome along wit 


her, and presently they came 
her house, which was a tiny ha 
in a corner of the field. 

The gnome crawled inside a 
looked at it. But when 


came out he said, “It is too smé 


and dark.” 

So he went on a bit, and so 
he saw a wee bird sitting on 
hedge. 

“Please, Mrs. Bird,” said 
“have you a house to let?” 

“Well,” said the little bit 
“I don’t mind letting my litt 


Piouse, which 


ijouse for the 
inter, for I 
hall soon be 
‘oing abroad!” 
She showed 
he gnome her 





as a nest in a bush. 

The gnome climbed up and 
ooked at it. But when he came 
lown he said, “It is rather small, 
ind it has no roof.” 

So he went on again, and 
presently, in the lane, he met a 
Pedlar-Brownie. | 

“Please, Pedlar-Brownie,” said 
he, “have you a house to let?” 
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The Pedlar-Brownie replie 
“To be sure I want to let 
little house, for I am going on 


























: et 
long journey about some mo: Gn 
important affairs.” ‘ We 

So the gnome went along wit§ | A\\ \- 


the Pedlar-Brownie, and ‘saw th 
Pedlar-Brownie’s little hou 
which was by a well, and had § 
red roof and a window and a doo#™ » \ 

The gnome went inside a ) 
looked at it, and he found that 
was exactly the right size and j 
the kind of little house he wante 

He gave the Pedlar-Brown 
two pennies for rent, and sa 
he would move in at once. 





Then the Pedlar-Brownie se 


off on his journey, and the little 
gnome went into his new home 


and swept the floor, and kindlec 
the fire, and sang: 


“Not every wee gnome 
Finds so charming a home, 
And I think I shall stay 
For a year and a day.” 













There was once a blacksmith 
who lived in a village at the 


foot of a mountain. He had one 
daughter and three small sons. 
The blacksmith’s wife was 
dead; but his little daughter, 
Lilith, looked after the house, 
and was like a mother to the boys. 
The blacksmith worked hard 
and was cheerful. He believed 
that the mountain brought him - 
luck, and as he worked he sang: 























“The shadow of the hill 
Will shelter us from ill, 
And bring us much good fortune if 
We labor with a will.” 

Although he could earn only 
just enough to keep himself and 
his family, he thought himself 
very fortunate indeed. 

Alas! one day he caught a 
fever, and when it left him, he 
found that he could never work 
again. All day long he had to 
lie in his bed, and all that he 
could do for anybody was to sing 
his cheerful song. 

“It is my turn to earn some 
money,” said Lilith. She thought 





for a long, long time, and when 
she had finished she said, “I can 
only darn, that’s all.” | 

So she went into the town, and 
searched here and there; and 
quite a number of people gave 
her darning to do. This she did 
so beautifully that people gave 
her more and more, so that she 
was kept busy. But alas! busy 
as she was she could earn barely 
enough to feed her father and 
the children, and keep the little 
home together. a 

“But things might be worse,” 
thought Lilith, and did not com- 
plain. 

















One windy morning, as Lilith 
was seated at the table by the 
window, darning, she heard the 
door go creak-creak, and a soft 
little voice say, “Here I am.” 

Then she looked round, and 
saw the tiniest little man, with a 
coat like a red leaf, a cap like a 
green leaf, and a cloak that was 
like a cobweb. . 

He flew up on the table, and 
she saw that his cobwebby cloak 
had a large tear in it. 

“Mend it,” said the little man, 
and he brought from his pocket 
three threads finer than hairs. 


Lilith had never mended any- 

























thing so delicate before, and she 
was rather frightened; but while 
the clock went tick-tock she 
mended the cloak, and as she 
put in the last stitch the little 
man disappeared with the cloak. 

Lilith ran to the door and 
looked here and there, but could 
see no sign of him. Lying upon 
the doorstep, however, she found - 
an old, rusty key. 

As soon as she had picked it 
up, it cried plainly, “Take me 
home! Take me home!”. Then 
Lilith noticed a tiny path run- 
ning up the mountainside, and 
she knew that that was the path 








to follow in order to take the 
key home. 


So, feeling a little bit fright- 
ened, she climbed and: climbed, | 


till she came to a large boulder, 


and in the cleft of it she saw 
a beautiful big chest with quaint 


figures carved on it. 
“Place me in the lock. Place 
me in the lock!” cried the key. 


Lilith heard a little soft rustle © 
like that of branches, and when 


she looked round she found that 
she was being watched by a 
crowd of gay little men, whis- 
pering with the sound of twit- 
tering leaves. 
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“Unlock the chest, and choose 
out of it what you wish in pay- 
ment for your darning,” said one. 















In the chest were fine dresses, 
and rings, and golden crowns; — 
but the blacksmith’s daughter — 


chose none of these. She chose 


a little silver purse, which held — 


one piece of silver. 


As soon as she picked it up, © 
she heard a sweet sound like 
running water, and found herself 


again at her father’s door. 
When Lilith spent the silver 


piece in the purse, another silver 


piece appeared, and this went on, 


so that the purse was never. 
empty, and the little family was | 
very happy in the good fortune | 


that had come from the hill. 









The Shoo-Shoo Man lived in a 
little house which stood on three 
legs, and had three little steps 
leading up to it. And the Shoo- 
Shoo Man had a snow-white 
beard and a red jacket with a 
patch on each elbow. And—oh 
yes—he had a pearl in his cap. 

One day the Shoo-Shoo Man 
thought it would be a good idea 
to go out to tea. He went first 
to the little brown hut of the 



































Humpy Elf, for the Humpy Elf 


has jam for tea. 


He knocked at the door, but: 
nothing happened. Then he 


peeped in at the window, and he 


saw the Humpy Elf, sound 


asleep in front of his grate, and 


the fire was out, and there were 
dirty dishes on the table. So, 
feeling rather sad, he went 


away. 


He went next to the little cara- 


van of the Traveling Brownie. 








That was in rather an out-of- 
the-way part of the wood, and it 
took the Shoo-Shoo Man a long 
time to reach it; but fortunately 
it was not quite tea-time. 

The Shoo-Shoo Man was just 
going to knock at the door when 
he heard most disagreeable 
noises inside the caravan. So he 
peeped through the window in- 
stead. And he saw that the 
Traveling Brownie’s_ tea-table 
was set, and that there were all 
kinds of delicious things on it— 
cookies, and honey, and pixie- 
jam, and tasty cakes — a tea of 
the most agreeable kind. 











But the Traveling Brownie— 
oh dear!—was going about spill- 
ing water, and knocking things | 
over, and muttering to himself, — 
and making faces; and it was | 
quite plain that he was in a per- i 
fectly horrid temper. ; 

So, very sadly, the Shoo-Shoo- 
Man turned away, for surely he 
would not be welcome here. 

He went. on to the wee house __ 
of the Heigh-Ho Gnome, for the 
Heigh-Ho Gnome was always in 

















a nice temper, even on the dull- 


est days. He was becoming very 
hungry, and did so want his tea. 

The wee, low house was by a 
raspberry bush, and at last the 
Shoo-Shoo Man found it. And 
he was just about to ring the 
button-bell when he noticed that 


there was a great deal of talking © 


and laughing going on inside 


that wee, low house. So he ran ~ 


round to the side of the house 
and. peeped in at the window. 
And he saw that the Heigh- 
Ho Gnome was having the Pixie 
Broom-seller to tea, and two 
large toads, and a little black 








brooms, and an old grey jack- 
daw, so that his table was 
crowded as crowded; and the 
Shoo-Shoo Man, when he looked 
about, could not see one empty 
chair. And it was plain to the 
Shoo-Shoo Man that if he went 
in to tea he would be squashing 
all the others. 

So again, he sadly turned away. 

And he was just thinking 
about letting himself be quite 



























miserable, when he ran into the © 
Cinderella Fairy who lived by © 
the windmill. : | 

Now the Shoo-Shoo Man knew 
that the Cinderella Fairy worked 
very hard, and scarcely ever had 
anyone to tea, and almost never 
went out to tea. 

And he had a lovely idea, and 
cried, “Please, Cinderella Fairy, 
come home and have tea with 
me! For I have a cake with 
currants in it, and two sugar- — 
buns, and a jar of honey; and I — 
























am feeling as dull as can be.” 

The Cinderella Fairy was full 
of delight. But she said, “This 
is not my tea-time frock, and I 
have not got my best garland on 
my hair.” : 

But the Shoo-Shoo Man said, 
“Who cares? Besides, I shall 
allow you to wear my pearl.” 

So the Cinderella Fairy had 
tea with the Shoo-Shoo Man, 
and she tied flowers to her shoes 
and wore his pearl in her hair. 

And the fire roared up the 
chimney and the kettle hummed; 
and never was there a tea party 
more pleasant. 


























to himself, “All is well that ends 
well,” and was content. 
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Sunny-Boy was a very small — 
boy indeed. People called him : 
Sunny-Boy because he did not — 
cry much, and because he smiled 
most of the time. When Sunny- — 
Boy’s porridge burnt his tongue, 


he only said, “Oh!” and when © 


bedtime came rather soon, he 
did not cry, not he. | 

Sunny-Boy had quite enough 
toys to fill a cupboard; but the 
toy he liked best was Black 
John. Black John was a wooden 








horse with bright black eyes and 
a fierce tail. Gran’pa gave him 
to Sunny-Boy at Christmas-time. 
Sunny-Boy took Black John with 
him everywhere he went. 


One day, as Sunny-Boy and | 


Black John were going over the 
hill—hip-hip-hooray, get-out-of- 
the-way— Black John tripped on 
a large stone, and off fell Sunny- 
Boy. Like a plum from a.-tree, 
he fell, hard as could be. 

But he didn’t cry, not he; he 
just said, “Oh?” 

Then he looked about for Black 
John; and you can imagine how 
he felt when he saw a lot of lit- 


away as fast as fast! 
“Oh dear, please stop, just a 














minute! That’s my horse!” cried 
Sunny-Boy; and he got up as 
quickly as he could. 

But the little gnomes didn’t 
wait for Sunny-Boy; away they 
went, taking Black John with 
them, and singing: 


“You needn’t cry or make a fuss; 

You'll never catch Black John or 
US; 

But when we’ve had aride or two, 

We'll send him safely back to 
you.” 

Then Sunny-Boy called out at 
the top of his voice, “I don’t 
mind lending him to you; and 
I didn’t mean to cry, anyway!” 












And he ran away home. 

That night, just two minutes 
before Sunny-Boy went to bed, 
there was a wee tap on the 
nursery-door; and when Sunny- 
Boy looked out, there was Black 
John, looking not a bit. worse for 
his adventure. 

“You are rather late, but J 
won't say anything about it this 
time,” said Sunny-Boy. 

So he put Black John in his 
corner; and then went to bed, as 
Pleased as pleased could be. 
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